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REBUILDING OF THE ACADEMY OF 
MUSIC. 

The reason given for building the Academy 
of Music in Fourteenth Street was that the 
Astor Place Oper.a House was too small. The 
reason was not valid, because, excepting on 
special Occasions, th.ere was, unfortunately? 
plenty of room to spare. The Academy in' its 
seating capacity, was from the first by far too 
large, for although the habitual visitors to the 
Opera have been more than doubled since its 
erection, it was never entirely filled, and one- 
half the time not more than half filled. A 
seating capacity for 2,500 people is all that is 
required, and if all the seats are occupied at 
the prices recently prevailing, a larger sum 
would be received than was ever recorded on 
the books ot the late Academy. 

The public has been led to believe that the 
Academy was the largest Opera House in the 
world, with the exception of one or two. This 
is a mistake. . It stands the lowest on the list 
among the great capitals, the Academic of Pa- 
ris having an area in square feet 51,300> 
while the Academy of Ne,w York had only an 
area of 24,020 square feet/which is less than 
the Opera Houses of Milan, London, St. Pe- 
tersburg, Genoa, Naples, Berlin, or Munich. 
The proportions of the foreign Opera Houses 
allow of much more stage room; 17 Academic 
for instance devotes 28,800 square feet to the 
stage, and only 22,500 to the auditorium, &c, 
thus affording ample space for grand and 
costly scenic effects, and keeping the number 
of people in the auditorium down to a moder- 
ate figure. The proportions of our Academy 
were for the auditorium 14,260 square feet, and 
for the stage 9,760, an area by far too small 
to admit of proper scenio effects. In choosing 
a plan for the new Academy of Music, the 
faults of the old Academy should be avoided. 
The auditorium should be smaller and the i 



stage larger; the amphitheater should be 
abolished altogether, which would reduce the 
unnecessary hight many feet; the high sup- 
porting pillars, at once obstruction to sight aud 
positive disfigurements, and should bo done 
away with, the tiers of boxes should recede 
and be self-supporting, resting on party walls 
of great strength. Such an arrangement would 
greatly add to the facilities for hearing and 
seeing. The present system of lighting the 
house should be abolished. The glare of the gas- 
lights is positively painful to the sight, the gas- 
light itself is often unpleasant to the smell, 
and increases the heat beyond the power of 
regulation. The system now largely in use 
in Europe of lighting the house from the 
top by means of strong reflected gas-lights 
above a glass ceiling should be adopted. It 
presents no glare, it diffuses a' soft and beauti- 
ful light equally ; it is favorable to dress, and 
it possesses this additional and most important 
advantage, it promotes by means of openings 
in the glass ceiling, with the concentrated 
heat above . a constantly impending vacuum, 
insuring a thorough and most perfect ventilla- 
tion. By this system which must hi insisted 
on, the sight will not be distressed, while the 
health and comfort of the audience will be es- 
sentially promoted. 

The seating of the audience is, above all, the 
most important consideration. Parquet, dress 
cirole, and family circle should be insisted 
upon, and clearly demonstrated. The system 
of emptying one section by pouring it upon 
the crowd from another section debouching by 
the same opening is not only preposterous but 
positively unsafe. Had the late fire broken 
out half an hour earlier, not a soul in the par- 
quet would have escaped alive. If they could 
have straggled out from the long, crumped up 
seats, it would only have been to throw them- 
selves against the frightened and confused 
masses in the boxes, blocking up every narrow 
avenue of escape. The ground on which the 
Academy is to be erected is so favorably situ- 
ated that it enables the architect to arrange 
separate means of egress from the parquet 
both on Fourteenth street and towards Fifteenth 
street. Thehigher tiershould also have its sepa- 
rate stairways and exits, so thatits crowds should 
not be turned to swell and obstruct the stream 
from the boxes. When dress is imperative as 
in the opera house, the rows of seats should be 
wider apart — wide enough indeed to permit of 
passing those seated without personal incon- 
venience. The groups of seats should not 
accommodate more than six or eight at the 
most. • These points may seem to be but tri- 
fling details, but as regards personal/ comfort 
and personal safety, they will be found of the 
utmost importance. The necessity for securing 
most of the points we have stated is fully illus- 
trated in the new Frenoh Theatre, just erected 
and opened on Fourteenth street. There the 
glare of the light is intense, and the heat intol- 



erable, and the ventilation wretohed. It 
is certain that all plans proposed for buildings 
intended to accommodate large masses of the 
public, should be submitted to some official 
inspection before permission to erect them 
should be granted. There should be some 
authoritative means taken to guard against the 
erection of man-traps — to preserve the people 
from their own recklessness in regard to dan- 
ger. Accidents do not occur every day ; but 
to guard against the fatal consequences of acci- 
dents which may occur should be the duty of 
some one. We would advise the Directors of 
the Academy of Music not to be over hasty in 
their selection of a plan for their new estab- 
lishment. Before their final acceptance, we 
urge .them to consider seriously all points we 
have advanced, for they embody the vital prin- 
cipals of such a building, and in a perfect 
house, where elegance, comfort, and safety are 
imperative, not one should be omitted. 



ENGLISH OPERA— THEATRE FRANCAIS. 



The first performance of the English Opera 
Company took place last Monday evening be- 
fore a very largo and brilliant audience. The 
first night of an opera is not a fair subject for 
close criticism, but w,e can. say truly that we 
have rarely seen a first performance go off so 
smoothly, in all respects, as this opera "Doc- 
tor Alcantara." 

The music is sparkling, melodious, and light 
enough to please the most fastidious. As to 
its merits as a composition, we will discuss 
them in a future article. The three ladies, 
Miss Caroline Richings, Miss Harrison, and 
Mrs. Mozart, made a very positive success ; 
Miss Richings especially delighted the audi- 
ence, receiving several encores for introduced 
songs. The. ladies all deserved very warm 
praise. Mr. Castle surprised us by his excel- 
lent acting; he was easy, and perfectly at 
home, in a very difficult and unpleasant char- 
acter. He sang, too, with most excellent tasto, 
and was in fine voice. Mr. Seguin as Dr. Al- 
cantara, displayed much comio humor, and 
sang like the excellent musician he is. His 
make up was excellent * 

Mr. Peakes, of Boston, has not much of a 
part, but ho makes it one of^the prominent 
features. He sings well, and acts with spirit, 
and his make up was one of the most perfect 
things we have seen on the stage for years. __ 
It was truly artistic. 

The concerted music was performed through- 
out without any hitch. There was, of courso, 
a lack of color, but that will doubtless be afforded 
on the repetition of the performance. The cho- 
ruses were efficiently sung, and the orchestra, 
a small but very competent one, executed the 
light and brilliant instrumentation very effect- 
ively. Mr. Eichberg conducted the opera 
with much care, and the smoothness of the 
performance does credit to his skill and porse- 
verancc. 

The scenery, at least the one scene, was well 
painted and well arranged, and the stage man- 



